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THE HONORABLE WILBER M. BRUCKER 
Secretary of the Army 


664 }NE ARMY” is an increasingly important concept to the 
United States Army in our concerted effort to provide 
and maintain the most competent ground combat force possible 


with the manpower and material resources placed at our dis- 
posal. ‘The concept has its roots deep in our history, and it 
stands today as a constant reminder that our strength is now, 
more than ever before, measured by our ability to work together. 

In wartime, we have achieved “One Army” unity without 
giving it particular thought. The combined thinking and efforts 
of all branches and all components, working as a team under 
the stress of wartime demands, has been the key to our victories 
in battle. 

During the actual months of combat, when men shared the 
rigors, dangers, and accomplishments of war together, there 
has been unity of spirit, purpose, and action. 

But this unity was always achieved after war began. We 
were fortunate in being so far separated from immediate danger 
by time and space that we were able to overcome service rival- 
ries and parochial separation while welding our forces for 
commitment to combat. 

We cannot rely on such a period of grace again. We cannot 
wait for the first shot to be fired, or the first bomb to be dropped. 
By then it would be too late. We must achieve today a wartime 
unity of spirit throughout the Army and the Armed Services— 
throughout the entire Nation, in fact. 
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THE team principle is fundamental to all our military 
efforts. Our interdependent Army, Navy, Marines, and Air 
Force work together to maintain the tridimensional power neces- 
sary to deal with an enemy on land, at sea, or in the air. Each 
member has a specific and essential role. Each complements and 
supplements the others. 

In a like manner, the Army must be a unified fighting team 
which draws in full measure upon the characteristics of each 
arm and service. No single branch of the Army is self-sufficient. 
Each has special capabilities, experience, and skills which, when 
combined properly with those of other branches, produce the 
singleness of effort that will be necessary for victory on the 
battlefields of any future war. 

No member of the Army can afford to compartmentalize his 
thinking, and consider only his own branch, his own service, 
or his own component. He must visualize the military picture 
as a whole—not just his particular part of it—and with that 
vision as his guide, work in complete harmony with all con- 
cerned to achieve a single, positive result. The traditional wall 
which once separated the various Army branches and compo- 
nents has become completely outmoded. 

The importance today of the citizen-soldier to the Active Army 
cannot be overestimated. Since it is impracticable to maintain 
an Active Army of sufficient size to deal with all the possible 
emergencies which our potential enemies might create, our Army 
National Guard and Army Reserve must be maintained in a 
constant state of combat readiness so that they can be deployed 
as integral parts of our active forces with the least possible delay. 
For this reason, standards of training and performance must be 
equally rigorous as they apply to each individual element of the 
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Army. Each man and each unit must be fully 
prepared to meet wartime responsibilitics 
without reference to which component is in- 
volved. 

This does not apply alone to training and 
performance, but to the fundamental spirit 
in which we serve. There must be complete 
acceptance of the concept that the Active 
Army, the Army Reserve, and the Army Na- 
tional Guard constitute one dynamic team, 
each member an indispensable military ele- 
ment of our defense. Each plays an essential 
role in an organization which has but one 
purpose, one mission, one reason for its exist- 
ence—to be poised and ready to meet any 
threat which might be hurled at our national 
security. 

As General Bruce Clarke, the Command- 
ing General of our Continental Army Com- 
mand, recently said: “The ground combat 
soldier is not a Guardsman, nor a Regular, 
nor a Reservist, nor a Selectee—he is simply 
the American fighting man on the One Army 
Team.” 


I WISH to make it emphatically clear that 
there is not the slightest intention of dispens- 
ing with our present Army system which has 
grown and developed throughout our history 
as a part of the American way. The long and 
distinguished records of our components fur- 
nish a solid foundation for “One Army.” 
Many of our Active Army, Army National 
Guard, and Army Reserve units are heirs to 
a gallant tradition of service to the Nation 
dating back in many cases to the War of In- 
dependence. Nothing will be done to weaken 
or destroy these invaluable sources of pride 
and esprit. There is, however, an urgent ne- 
cessity to increase confidence and mutual 
trust among all components and branches of 
the Army, and thus present the single image 
of the So.prErR, regardless of the component 
in which he serves. As surely as we have “‘one 
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Nation indivisible,’’ so must we have ‘one 
Army indivisible”! 

In order to accomplish our “One Army” 
objective there must be a high degree of 
sincerity, a common determination to 
achieve a new spirit of unity throughout our 
various components, arms, and services. We 
must all—regulars and reserves, civilian and 
military, infantrymen and engineers, active 
and retired—close ranks and strive in fact as 
well as in theory for a true unity of effort, 
purpose, and spirit. Only by so doing will 
we be able to weld all units, components, and 
elements into the most effective fighting force 
for America’s defense. 

I charge each member of the Army to use 
his individual talent at every opportunity to 
help arouse in the American people at the 
grass roots—where it counts most—a clear 
consciousness of the tremendous importance 
of the Army’s mission. You can portray what 
the Army means to each one of you personally 
as a principal defender of the Nation in this 
period of great peril to all you hold dear. I 
trust that you will become vocal and articu- 
late. We can accomplish wonders if we be- 
come fighting advocates of the “One Army” 
to which we belong—the “One Army” upon 
which in such large measure rests America’s 
security. 

Make the dedicated spirit of the “One 
Army” you represent felt in your community 
with full force. Make the single image of the 
SOLDIER, the valiant defender of the United 
States throughout its history, stand out in the 
minds of everyone with whom you come in 
contact. Make the imperative necessity for 
Army forces, adequate to protect America 
and American interests under any circum- 
stances, realized and understood right down 
to the last home at the most remote cross- 
roads of the land. 

I know you can do it. I am confident that 
you will do it. 
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‘, . . to develop leaders who 
without further training 

can successfully lead 

men in combat.” 








Major General Paul L. Freeman, Jr. 


i THE assigned mission of Fort 
Benning’s Infantry Officer Can- 
didate School, a singular phrase 
deserves special attention. This 


phrase, without further training, is 
one which might easily be over- 
looked by the casual reader, but 


it serves to illustrate a unique— 
and highly important—feature of 
the Army officer candidate program. 

Among our principal pre-com- 
mission training programs, the OC 
course alone can boast of a product 
who, upon graduation, is ready 
without further training to assume 
command of a tactical unit on the 
battlefield. For despite the excel- 
lence of the other sources of officer 
procurement —the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, 
the ROTC, and the National 
Guard State Officer Candidate Pro- 
gram—their graduates all require 
either further military schooling or 
the acquisition of additional ex- 
perience before they are ready to 
take command of a unit in combat. 

The OCS curriculum combines 
theoretical instruction with down- 
to-earth, practical application and 
experience. It acquaints the candi- 
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date not only with the ideas for su- 
perior leadership, but with the 
means and techniques for carrying 
them out. 

For six months his determination 
is tried, his mind taxed and his 
body tested. In a very practical 
way he learns the real meaning of 
command responsibility by leading 
a squad, a platoon and a company 
in garrison and in the field. He 
graduates knowing that a combat 
leader earns that salute by his 
sweat and by his competence. 


THE OC course offers selected 
personnel the opportunity of be- 
coming commissioned officers in 
the Army of the United States. Any 
physically qualified man of aver- 
age intelligence should be able to 
complete the course if, throughout 
the training, he demonstrates that 
he is sufficiently motivated to meet 
the challenge and assume the re- 
sponsibilities of troop command. 

Proper motivation is the most 
important prerequisite for any can- 
didate who wishes to win his gold 
bars. For the candidate who does, 
the transition from enlisted man to 
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Take Over, Lieutenant! 





officer represents a period of self- 
inquiry, self-discipline, and increas- 
ing self-assurance. In the end he 
knows what is expected of him as 
an officer and what he can expect 
of himself as a man. 


WHAT can the candidate expect 
of OCS — what kind of treatment, 
what kind of training? In the first 
place, nothing short of perfection 
is acceptable; and the fact that per- 
fection is demanded from the start 
leads to perfection at the finish. 

No man—no matter if he comes 
from a leadership assignment in a 
tactical unit, from a technical or 
administrative position, or directly 
from basic training —is prepared 
for that first day. Countless details 
of discipline and bearing crowd the 
brain of the newly arrived candi- 
date. The confusion of signing-in 
and initial processing is magnified 
by the spotlessness of the barracks 
and the echoes of command and 
reprimand in the corridors. 

There is method in it, however, 
and unmistakable benefit for each 
candidate. After two weeks of ac- 
climation he grows in confidence 
and composure; he begins to per- 
ceive that discipline and competi- 
tion are the ways of life at OCS. If 
at first he feels lost, he is not alone. 
Regardless of previous education, 
experience or military rank, candi- 
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dates are given an equal status once 
they enter the door. Master Ser- 
geant and Private alike beconie 
“Candidate,” and from that point 
on the only recognition they are 
granted is what they individual'y 
earn through demonstrated cor- 
petence. 

From the moment the candidaice 
first sews on his OCS patch until 
the day he dons the gold bars of a 
second lieutenant, he is closely— 
and critically—scrutinized. He is 
the subject of an extensive, care- 
fully conceived evaluation system 
which forms the very bedrock of 
the program’s success. 

Each time the candidate per- 
forms a mission or otherwise comes 
to the attention of the tactical off- 
cer, a report of observation is pre- 
pared. These reports are not evalu- 
ations, but statements of facts out- 
lining the good and the poor fea- 
tures of the candidate’s perform- 
ance. When a sufficient number of 
these reports accumulates, the tac- 
tical officer conducts a counseling 
period for the purpose of guiding 
the candidate in the right direction, 
helping him to eliminate undesir- 
able traits and substituting, more 
positive ones in their place. 


Leadership Rating 


THE leadership ability of each 
candidate is assessed four times 





MAJOR GENERAL PAUL L. FREEMAN, JR. 


Commandant, U. S. Army Infantry School 


Fort Benning, Georgia 
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Familiar to all attending OCS is headquarters building, where first impressions are 
made that will serve as a guide through course leading to coveted gold bars. 


during the course by his fellow 
candidates, who know him perhaps 
better than anyone else, for they 
train, work and live with him 24 
hours a day. The candidate also is 
rated four times by his tactical offi- 
cer, whose added experience and 
supervisory relationship with the 
candidate help to provide a more 
seasoned picture of his ability. Fin- 
ally, two leadership ratings of each 
candidate are prepared by the cadre 
company commander, whose broad- 
er military background and rela- 
tively detached position tend to 
produce an objective appraisal of 
the candidate’s potential in com- 
parison with his classmates. 

The success of the rating system 
depends largely on the tactical offi- 
cer. Evaluation is his job. This 
man, an experienced platoon lead- 
er himself, is the strict critic of 
each candidate under his super- 
vision. He appraises the candi- 
date’s progress, corrects his weak- 
ness and challenges his strengths. 

Because the tactical officer is a 
man who wears his bars proudly, 
lle makes certain that no one gets 
‘hrough OCS who doesn’t truly 
ceserve to become a commissioned 
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officer. Each tactical officer repre- 
sents and upholds the traditions of 
which OCS is proud—preparing 
the best men to do their best with- 
out further training. 


THE phrase is not just a slogan. 
For the man at OCS it embodies a 
grave challenge. A tough schedule 
introduces every candidate to both 
the latest military know-how and 
the realistic problems of company- 
level leadership. The curriculum 
emphasizes practical work in the 
field so that each candidate is re- 
quired to make practical use of the 
theories learned in class. 


The candidate is rated four times by his tac- 
tical officer who appraises his progress, cor- 
rects his weakness and challenges his strength. 














“No man... is prepared for that first day, 
as countless details of discipline and bearing 
crowd the brain of newly arrived candidate." 


Each candidate receives instruc- 
tion in all weapons of the Infantry 
battle group, and he is expected to 
qualify with the M1, the automatic 
rifle and the machinegun. Many 
hours are devoted to platoon and 
company tactics in which combina- 
tions of weapons must be em- 
ployed. Each candidate is respon- 
sible for the control of his unit, for 
its effective combat operation and 
coordination with adjacent units. 

Because he will operate on the 
battlefield as a member of a com- 
bined-arms team, the candidate is 
given instruction in the operation 
of supporting arms and services. 
The courses in signal communica- 
tions and ground mobility are de- 
signed to teach the candidate how 
to inspect, maintain and employ 
the equipment assigned to the bat- 
tle group. Other basic subjects in 
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his curriculum include personnel 
administration, intelligence, the 
theory of leadership, operations 
and logistics, and practice in map 
reading, drill, physical training 
and Army social customs. 

The OCS academic program is 
exceptional for the emphasis 
placed on practical experience. 
OCS graduates are men who know 
the meaning of a command voice, 
men who know from experience 
how to conduct dismounted drill 
or give a class in physical training. 
These men understand tactics and 
how to make best use of available 
firepower; they know well that 
the ground to be covered is fre- 
quently rough, wet and desolate. 


Command Principles 


THROUGHOUT the OC course 
instructors emphasize that regard- 
less of the size of the unit, the fun- 
damental principles of tactical com. 
mand remain the same. The can- 
didate learns that the success of a 
combat leader at any unit level 
involves three cardinal principles: 

First — leadership, an inherent 
requirement of the military profes- 
sion. He learns that leadership 
qualities can be developed and that 
an individual’s leadership ability 
should continue to grow as he ma- 
tures and gains greater knowledge 
and experience. 

Second—a thorough knowledge 
of the tools of the trade. These, he 
comes to realize, are first and above 
all, his men, their capabilities and 
limitations; the weapons and equip- 
ment with which the battle is 
fought; the organization and ad- 
ministration by which the unit is 
generated and maintained. 

Third — the forces of nature 
which affect the battle. He gains 
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Candidate companies have own chain of com- 
mand where every man learns vast amount of 
administrative detail demanded of officers. 


an intuitive appreciation of terrain; 
the limitations of visibility; a re- 
spect for natural obstacles and the 
adversities of climate and weather. 
He knows that once he truly under- 
stands these fundamentals, they 
will serve him well whether he 
commands a platoon or an army. 


ONE essential area of training 
which receives specific emphasis is 
company-level leadership. When a 
new OC class arrives at Fort Ben- 
ning, the candidates are organized 
into a student company of six pla- 
toons ranging from twenty-five to 
thirty men each. The candidate 
company has its own student chain 
of command from student company 
commander to squad leader. These 
positions are rotated twice weekly 
to allow each candidate to serve in 
a leadership assignment approxi- 
mately every fifteen days. 


In the OCS “Hall of Fame," portraits of out- 
standing graduates line the walls, providing 
inspiration for those who are to follow them. 
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Every man is made aware, per- 
haps for the first time, of the 
wealth of administrative details 
which consume an officer’s day. 
The student company commander, 
for example, finds himself respon- 
sible for getting his men up on 
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Take Over, Lieutenant! 





time, for setting up a messing sched- 
ule and assigning details. If ve- 
hicles are required, he must spot 
them and plan _ transportation 
routes. At all times he is account- 
able for the whereabouts and activi- 
ties of his men. Each day in com- 
mand is clouded by the realization 
that‘a “column right” instead of a 
“column left” may mean the dif- 
ference between sticking to sched- 
ule and missing supper. 


Training Phases 


THE OC course is divided into 
three phases which mark the pro- 
gressive increase of each candi- 
date’s responsibility. As a “plebe” 
for the first eight weeks, the candi- 
date learns the meaning of OCS 
perfection. More is expected of 
him, and he produces more than 
ever before in his life. And this is 
just the beginning. 

Starting with the ninth week, the 
training and the candidate’s re- 
sponsibilities get tougher; but with 
the increase in responsibility comes 
a corresponding increase in privi- 
leges. He undertakes leadership 
assignments in the field and he per- 
forms routine administrative duties 
in the company. He becomes eligi- 
ble for overnight passes for the first 
time. By his eighteenth week, the 


Perfection is stressed 
everywhere, as candidate 
learns under strict eye 
of instructor during a 
physical training drill. 


candidate is prepared to teach a 
class or tackle the responsibilities 
of a company commander. 

The eighteenth week marks a 
turning point in the candidate 
training—a point symbolized by 
the “turning blue” ceremony and 
the attainment of senior status. The 
senior candidate is distinguished by 
his blue helmet liner and shoulder 
tabs, which merit for him the sa- 
lute and “Sir” from his juniors. In 


his last weeks at OCS, the candi-f 


date has learned the feel of respon. 
sibility; as he nears graduation he 
begins to live with it. 


NO officer training program 
would be complete if it overlooked 
the social aspects of Army life. So 
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that the candidate will be prepared 
to assume his social obligations at 
his new station, the OC course in- 
cludes a variety of official social 
functions, such as cocktail parties, 
receptions and formal dances. If 
the candidate is married, his wife 
is invited to join the OCS wives’ 
club. She attends bimonthly cof- 
fees sponsored by the battalion 
officers’ wives and is acquainted 


Discipline is demanded 
from the start. Even at 
meals the candidate is 
required to maintain 
a military bearing. 
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"For six months his determination is tried, 
his body tested... A combat leader earns that 
salute by his sweat and by his competence." 


with the military customs and 
social traditions which will soon be- 
come an important part of her life. 

After months of hard work 
comes the high point in any candi- 
date’s life—the day of graduation. 
This is truly the commencement of 
the graduate’s new role and new 
challenge toward which all his 
training has been oriented. The 
new Officer is rightly proud of his 




















gold bars. They symbolize his ac- 
complishments and single him out 
as a man physically, mentally and 
morally fit for the responsibilities 
of command. 

Graduation day is a day filled 
with pride and elation. Each new 
lieutenant feels he has reached a 
professional milestone. It is at the 
same time an end and a beginning. 
He looks back with a deep feeling of 
satisfaction on the weeks at OCS 
and now realizes all that they have 
meant to him. He looks forward 
career of increased 


to a new 








"Each candidate receives instruction in weap. 
ons of Infantry battle group, is expected to 
qualify with MI, automatic rifle, and the 
machinegun." 





responsibility and opportunity. He 
thinks of the new paths before him 
and of the distinguished soldiers 
who have moved along those paths 
in the past. 

All members of the graduating 
class are awarded Reserve commis 
sions. Those students in the upper 
ten percent of their class who have 
demonstrated outstanding leader. 
ship ability and who possess a long: 
range potential for military service 
are designated distinguished grad- 
uates. If these officers meet the ed- 
ucational requirements, they are 





Field leadership jobs, 
such as mess officer, al- 
ternate with the routines 
of performing company 
administrative duties. 
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"Many hours are devoted to platoon and company tactics... Each candidate is re- 
sponsible for control of his unit, for effective combat operations and coordination 


with adjacent units." 


virtually assured of receiving com- 
missions in the Regular Army 
upon application. 

Once assigned to a unit, the OCS 
graduate — more than any other 
newly commissioned officer — can 
concentrate on the job for which 
he was groomed. He can be trusted 
with command because he knows 
its implications from hard-won per- 
sonal experience. 

The officer from OCS is one who 
understands that soldiering is more 
guts than glamor—and his accom- 


plishments prove it. Any com- 
mander in the field can welcome 
this man to his unit, can have faith 
in his tested ability, and can give 
him a mission and be confident 
that it will be capably performed. 

Only time will tell whether to- 
day’s OCS graduates will develop 
and become the corps and army 
commanders of the future, but 
meanwhile OCS will continue to 
produce superb platoon leaders 
who without further training can 
successfully lead men in combat. 


New uniforms are pridefully inspected on 
graduation day. Left, General Freeman takes 
salute during the senior status review. 























An experiment in military education pays life-saving 
dividends in Second U. S. Army’s 
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FOR HEADQUARTERS 
STAFF OFFICERS 


SFC Ralph J. Crawford 


eta in Second U. S. Army 
Headquarters are currently en- 
gaged in a unique experiment in 
military education—an experiment 
which could, in the event of war, 
pay life-saving dividends to indi- 
vidual officers, the men they com- 
SERGEANT FIRST CLASS RALPH J. CRAW- 


FORD is on the staff of Information Section, 
Headquarters, Second United States Army. 
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mand, and the Army as a whole. 
Despite its formidable title—Pro- 
fessional Military Seminar Program 
—the experiment is essentially noth- 
ing more than a monthly series of 
two-hour seminars designed to keep 
headquarters staff officers fully 
abreast of current military develop- 
ments in tactics, organization, lo- 
gistics, and other military arts. The 
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‘minars are designed as an educa- 
ional bridge—a practical means of 
iling the gap between formal serv- 
-e school training and training at- 
iined through individual effort— 
g., Yeading professional maga- 


ides, correspondence courses, and 
the like. 


TODAY ’S program had its gene- 
sis in a piece of paper and an idea. 
The paper was a copy of a speech 
made by General Bruce C. Clarke 
in which the Commanding General 
of U. S$. Continental Army Com- 
mand stated: 

“The drastic change in tactical 
concepts demands a renovation in 
the professional education of every 
soldier in the Army—particularly 
the Army officers. Entirely new 
formations, patterns of deployment, 
and troop-leading procedures must 
be mastered... . 


“The personal responsibility for 
keeping up-to-date professionally is 
just as compelling. . . . As some saw 
during the early months of Korea, 
there won’t be time to give special 
refresher courses to officers who 
neglect this responsibility. So they 


imperil their future units and 
themselves if they don’t live up to 
it now.” 

The idea was simply a recogni- 
tion by a group of young staff off- 
cers that the need for such a “‘reno- 
vation” in the Army educational 
system was perhaps most acute in 
the area of keeping so-called “‘chair- 
borne” and desk-bound officers up- 
to-date in their professional knowl- 
edge. 

The reasoning of the group was 
in general accord along these lines 
—that while officers in troop units 
are able to keep up-to-date with 
relative ease, this is often not the 
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case for staff officers in a large head- 
quarters. Except for off-duty read- 
ing or, in exceptional cases, a re- 
fresher tour at a service school, the 
average staff officer finds compara- 
tively few opportunities for keep- 
ing abreast of frequent changes in 
tactics, organization, and the like. 
In some cases, the staff officer works 
in an area removed from his profes- 
sional specialty; in other cases the 
daily job is so compartmented that, 
after a three-year tour, he finds that 
he has lost touch with current doc- 
trinal trends. 


TO resolve this problem, a pro- 
gram of professional seminars was 
developed at the direction of Lieu- 
tenant General George W. Read, 
Jr., Second Army Commander, 
based upon a proposal by Colonel 
Andy A. Lipscomb, then Second 
Army G-3. 

The official “go-ahead” took the 
form of a Second U. S. Army staff 
memorandum, which described the 
scope of the program in these terms: 

“The objective of the seminar 
program is to assist officers assigned 
to this headquarters in keeping 
abreast of professional military de- 
velopments. While the maintain- 
ing of up-to-date professional knowl- 
edge is a personal responsibility, it 
is recognized that rapid technologi- 
cal changes and compartmented 
staff assignments often militate 
against fulfilling this responsibility. 
Accordingly, monthly seminars will 
be conducted on the Command and 
General Staff College-War College 
level . . . to emphasize new devel- 
opments and insure that officers re- 
main abreast of changes in tactics, 
organization, logistics, and other 
fields.” 

The G-3 was given supervisory 
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Preparing for a forthcoming seminar, Col. James L. Massey, center, looks over train- 
ing aids with assistance of Lt. Col. J. B. Franklin, left, and Lt. Col. B. T. Wright. 


responsibility, and two project off- 
cers were designated. 


THE first two seminars dealt 
with “Organization and Offensive 
and Defensive Tactics of ROCID 
(Reorganization of the Current In- 
fantry Division)” and “New U. S. 
Army Weapons, Including Small 
Arms, Artillery, and Nuclear Weap- 
ons.” These were enthusiastically 
received to the degree that other 
headquarters have asked that they 
be included in the program. 

Use of training aids in the pres- 
entations was particularly outstand- 
ing. The seminars utilized numer- 
ous training devices, among them 
film clips, dramatic skits, tape-re- 
corded conversations, and three di- 
mensional view-graph transparen- 
cies, produced by technicians at 
Second Army Training Aids Sub- 
Center. 
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One of the technical highlights 
of the presentation was the use of 
“Technamation,” a comparatively 
new patented process which uses a 
revolving plexiglass disc and spe- 
cially treated view-graph transpar- 
encies to bring to life troop move- 
ments, artillery fires, and atomic 
strikes. 

Army Service Schools also lend 
support to the program, which is 
being implemented in monthly 
two-hour sessions. Each program is 
given twice to permit maximum at- 
tendance by the nearly three hun- 
dred officers assigned to Second 
Army Headquarters. 

Subjects scheduled for seminar 
treatment in the near future in- 
clude: trends in logistical support; 
rear area security and damage con- 
trol; corps tactics; new chemical, 
biological, and radiological devel- 
opments; current trends in Soviet 
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Finished training aids 
are carefully checked, 
and then made available 
for instructional use in 
3 seminar session. 


organization and tactics; organiza- 
tion of ROCAD (Reorganization 
of the Current Armored Division) 
and ROTAD (Reorganization of 
the Airborne Division); and new 
developments in United States com- 


bat surveillance and electronic war- 
fare. 


BENEFITS of the seminar pro- 
gram, its enthusiasts point out, ex- 
tend beyond the instructional val- 
ue to the students. Much valuable 
experience in briefing, instructing, 
and planning is gained by the indi- 
viduals responsible for the presen- 


Early seminars, as one 
dealing with ROCID, 
brought requests from 
other headquarters to 
join the programs. 


tations. As an additional by-prod- 
uct, the give-and-take of seminar 
discussions engenders in the par- 
ticipants a greater awareness of be- 
ing an integral part of “One Army.” 

As evidenced by their continuing 
interest and spirited participation, 
officers of Second Army headquar- 
ters have shown a high degree of 
enthusiasm in the program. If, as 
the experts maintain, the battle is 
the pay-off, then the mental alert- 
ness and readiness fostered by the 
Professional Military Seminar Pro- 
gram is one sure way of guarantee- 
ing the outcome. 





























Taking a page from the old-time county fair, 
a U. S. Army Infantry Training Center 
displays the story of its activities 

to thousands of visitors through its 
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OLLOWING a recent visit to 

the U. S. Army Infantry Train- 
ing Center at Fort Jackson, South 
Carolina, the South Carolina House 
of Representatives with Senate con- 
currence, passed a resolution which 
read in part: 

‘... Members of the General As- 
sembly left Fort Jackson with... 
a feeling of supreme satisfaction in 
the knowledge that this segment of 
our youth is in such safe, sane and 
competent hands; and . . . the 
Members of the General Assembly 
believe that if all segments of our 
Armed Forces are as well trained 
and have the same high degree of 
morale, our safety is assured for a 
long time to come...” 


THOSE of us charged with the 
training of new soldiers know, of 
course, that the same conditions 
exist at all Training Centers and, 
for that matter, throughout the 
entire United States Army. But to 
show the thousands of visitors— 
largely parents, relatives or close 
friends of the new soldiers under- 
going training — the entire 90- 
square mile reservation and its far- 
flung activities, to assure that these 
visitors gain the same knowledge 
that the legislators obtained, is an 
undertaking which could be enor- 
mously time-consuming and costly. 

To provide these visitors—many 
of them officers from various U. S. 
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Army Commands and from armed 
forces of our allies, as well as 
local businessmen, clergymen, edu- 
cators and other thought leaders— 
with the equivalent of an extended 
tour in capsule form, the idea of 
a “county fair’ type of exhibit was 
evolved. It has proved to be a most 
economical, efficient and persuasive 
means for a military installation— 
or even for a major unit on some 
installation—to tell its story to 
large numbers of people. 

Set up under five open-sided 
tents, it is called “Panorama of 
Training.” Here visitors can learn 
more in a few hours about Fort 
Jackson activities than could be 
derived from several days’ travel 
over this 56,000-acre reservation. 


INSTALLED five years ago, the 
Panorama cost about $11,000 to 
build, including tentage. Since 
then, more than a quarter of a 
million visitors have passed through 
it. This represents an outlay of 
about four cents a visitor—certain- 
ly far less than the cost of a direct 
mail pamphlet addressed to an 
equal number of people, yet one 
that carries more dramatic, direct 
personal impact. 

Each tent or area can be toured 
in about the same time. Thus large 
groups can be divided up to start 
simultaneously in different tents, 
with everybody completing the 
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exhibits at the same time. When not 
in actual use, electrical connections, 
tent pegs, sign hangers and so on 
are left in place, so that the entire 
exhibit can be set up in about four 
hours. 

A bonus for this type of exhibit 
is that it can serve as a touring dis- 
play. Fourteen 28-foot trailers move 
the entire Panorama—or various 
sections may be used to fit space 
available at fairs or other exhibit 
areas. For easy transportability, dis- 
plays are standardized—tables are 
eight feet long and two feet wide; 
all easels and signs are of standard 
size also. 

While this exhibit plan is ideally 
suited to a large installation, small- 
er units also could make good use 
of the idea on a scale suited to their 
size and mission. As a budgetary 
guide, the commander planning 
such an exhibit might calculate 
the probable number of persons 
who would see the exhibit in two 


years, then multiply by five cents. 
This should give the sum that 
might profitably be invested in a 
visual exhibit. Smaller units can 
frequently make use of scrap ma- 
terial in construction, and the fin- 
ished exhibit can be effectively dis- 
played in a small area such as a 
class room. 


REALIZING that it is impossi- 
ble for every commander to visit 
Fort Jackson to see at first hand 
this Panorama and how it is set 
up, let me take you on a guided 
picture tour. 

At the starting point, visitors re- 
ceive a briefing by an officer who 
explains the post’s missions and 
how the various activities on dis- 
play fit into the overall picture. 
These briefings can be expanded 
or condensed according to the mili- 
tary experience and general educa- 
tional level of any particular group. 

The group then proceeds to ® 








CHRISTIAN H. CLARKE, JR. 


U. S. Army Infantry Training Center 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
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RECEPTION PERSONAL AFFAIRS 
STATION INTERVIEW. 


PROCESSING 


SSS GAS cE SERS 





CLASSIFICATION AND 

TESTING PROCEDURES. 
INITIAL ISSUE OF 
CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT. 


i 2 
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RECEPTION STATION PROCESSING that normally takes 72 hours is 
condensed into a 20-minute presentation. Visitors see medical examina- 
tions, including immunization shots. Classification and Testing demon- 
strate that the Army makes a sincere effort to place each individual ac- 
cording to his abilities. Personal Affairs interviews show that the recruit 
is given a clear understanding of his rights and benefits—as well as his 
responsibility to contribute personally to a strong Army. At the Initial 
Issue of Clothing and Equipment booth, spectators are shown how the 
Army slogan “Best Dressed Soldier in the World” becomes reality. 
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INDIVIDUAL WEAPONS INCLUDE 
HAND AND RIFLE GRENADE. 


TRAINFIRE TECHNIQUE 
IN SCALE MODEL. ELEMENTS OF FIELD SANITATION 


AND PERSONAL HYGIENE. 


BASIC COMBAT TRAINING displays show visitors that soldiering is 
more than a mere ability to use a weapon, that Army training is not just 
a collection of useful courses, but rather a program dedicated to preser- 
vation of national security. Methods of teaching essential skills stress 
the need to apply these skills under combat conditions. The need 
for firm discipline is implied throughout. Failure to achieve minimum 
proficiency is not merely an individual lack but a threat to lives of others 
—and to the success of an entire military mission. 
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CAL. 30 MACHINE GUN... 
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JEEP-MOUNTED RECOILLESS RIFLE 
AND 81MM MORTAR (right) 
ARE AMONG WEAPONS SHOWN. 


ADVANCED INDIVIDUAL INFANTRY TRAINING places emphasis 
on the importance of the Infantry soldier as a member of a team rather 
than on the basic soldier who has learned to handle his weapon and has 
been taught battlefield survival as an individual. Use of weapons in 
mutual support and coordinated attack is stressed. Improvement of 
weapons available to small units has greatly increased firepower and 
tactical capabilities—and this has greatly increased the complexity oi 
training a combat-ready soldier. Appropriate signs here indicate distri 
bution of training time needed to teach’ fundamental skills. 
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DETAILS OF CLUTCH 
AND TRANSMISSION 
ARE EXPLAINED. 








| HOBHOO 
; 3 GY 
‘ TYPING 
SKILLS 
TAUGHT. 


VEHICULAR RADIO 
OPERATION— 
ANOTHER SPECIALTY. 


cm *®.e@ “@. 
SPECIALIST TRAINING utilizes actual training aids in classroom in- 
struction to give visitors a concept of what is taught and how it is 
taught—and further show the value of such aids in conserving valuable 
equipment. The presentation is devoted to the six common specialist 
schools which train selected individuals who have completed basic train- 
ing. Students actually learning touch typing provide a live display ol 
men receiving instruction. Equipment on exhibit shows the complexity 
of modern items and stresses the imperative need to maintain it in top 
working order. 
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SQUAD WEAPONS INCLUDE MACHINE GUNS, MORTAR 


BASIC SQUAD FORMATIONS, 
CREW-SERVED WEAPONS 
SHOW TEAMWORK. 


M . 


i 


UNIT TRAINING consists of actual demonstration of what the soldier 
learns in his 16 weeks of Infantry training, usually presented by six- 
months trainees who are actually undergoing the training. Basic squad 
formations are shown; weapons available to the squad are emplaced and 
communications are demonstrated; use and importance of firepower are 
stressed by an instructor-demonstrator; crew-operated weapons are dis- 
played. Importance of team work is emphasized throughout, along with 
the fact that squad members must be familiar with all weapons to provide 
replacement anywhere in case of a casualty. 
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ELEMENTS OF 
EQUIPMENT COSTS. 


SOLDIER PAY 
ANALYZED. 


COST OF TRAINING is of direct interest to all visitors, and serves as 
an exceptionally valuable public relations tool. Costs are spelled 
out to within a few cents—and are changed whenever increases or de- 
creases occur. Exhibits are so constructed that individual items may be 
changed without disturbing other parts of the display. Cost per trainee 
is calculated on pay of cadre and civilian employees evaluated against 
total number of soldiers trained during a set period. Besides evoking 
interest among civilian spectators, the display gives visiting allied officers 
a basis for comparison with costs in their own forces. 
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High mobility despite bulk and weight— 


DEMONSTRATED 


GOER CONCEPT 


DEMONSTRATIONS of two vehi- 
cles incorporating the new GOER 
characteristics one a 15-ton cargo 
truck, the other a 5,000-gallon tank 
truck—were conducted recently by the 
U.S. Army Armor Board at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. 

Incorporating features familiar in 
commercial earthmoving and heavy 
construction equipment, the GOER 
characteristics include large diameter, 
low pressure tires, positive powered 
wagon steer, and exoskeletal construc- 
tion—that is, the strength is in the 
outer skin rather than the interior 
frame. Exoskeletal design provides less 
dead weight than conventional vehi- 
cles of comparable load capacity. 

The GOER concept aims at im- 
proved mobility by providing high off- 
road se i combined with rugged 
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simplicity and durability. The exo- 
skeletal construction provides floatabil- 
ity also. 

In the demonstrations at Fort Knox, 
the two trucks went through tests 
matched with existing standard trucks, 
and were reported to have performed 
remarkably well in mud, water and 
rocky terrain. 

The two GOER trucks were con- 
structed largely from available items of 
commercial earth-moving equipment by 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Corpora- 
tion, of Peoria, Illinois, under auspices 
of the Army Ordnance Tank-Automo- 
tive Command, Detroit, Michigan. It 
was emphasized that while the GOER 
concept was being evaluated in the 
tests, exact specifications for any new 
Army equipment utilizing it have not 
been finally determined. 
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Versatility of the vehicles incorporating GOER characteristics is demonstrated during 
the tests as a huge tank truck shows its ability to negotiate rough terrain while .. . 


. . the 15-ton cargo truck with its exoskeletal 
frame surmounts an obstacle built to simulate 
conditions that would be met in the field... 


... and the tanker, hauling 5,000 gallons of 
fuel, easily negotiates a steep grade with a 
sharply curved approach. 
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Forged in a fiery crucible of 
sand, smoke and sun, supersonic 
“fire arrows’ undergo testing at 
White Sands Missile Range where 


ect Indian legends tell of 


the awesome Thunder Bird 
with its fiery arrows of lightning 
that once lived and was deified in 
the sunswept desert and mountain 
fastnesses of New Mexico. 

Today in that same area, on 
White Sands Missile Range thun- 
dering “birds” flash their lightning 
across the sky—birds that are nei- 
ther legendary nor deified but that 
are man-made, carrying potentials 
of destruction far beyond the 
dreams of any medicine man. 

These are rockets and missiles 
undergoing flaming tests at White 
Sands Missile Range—largest all- 
land rocket and missile test center 
in the Western Hemisphere. Here 
on some 4,000 square miles of sun- 
baked sand, in a desert basin 
rimmed by craggy peaks, months 
and years of research and develop- 
ment are put to the final test not 
only for the Army but also for the 
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Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force. 

Here rockets and missiles under- 
go flaming tests in a crucible that 
determines whether they are ready 
for use in arming the forces of free- 
dom. These tests assure that the 
weapons of today are ready to be 
launched against some possible tar- 
get of tomorrow. 

As in any efficient laboratory, 
data gained from missile testing 
have a two-way effect. They are 
used not only for actual firing, but 
also by Armed Forces research and 
development scientists as a basis 
for further investigations into the 
entire field of missilery. Thus from 
the tests at White Sands come not 
only today’s rockets and missiles, 
but tomorrow’s. At the same time, 
since facilities are furnished to 
prime contractors, industry gains 
much knowledge from the work. 

Besides facilities for Army mis- 
siles, the range houses the Naval 
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Major General W. E. Laidlaw 











Ordnance Missile Test Facility, lo- 








t cated at the Army Missile Test 
y Center. Another activity on-site is 
- the Air Force Missile Development 
: Center at Holloman Air Force 
Base. 






An early phase of activity at the 
Range was the high-altitude re- 
search firings of the Aerobee and 
Aerobee-Hi. The first Navy Viking 
research missile was tested in May 
1949. Talos, Navy’s potent ram-jet 
guided air defense missile, also was 
tested here. For the Air Force, the 
Mace and Matador surface-to-sur- 
face weapons and the Falcon air- 
to-air weapon, all were test-flown. 
In addition, every Army missile 
type has been tested here, or now 
is in process of testing. 



















Historic Test Site 


KNOWN as White Sands Prov- 
ing Ground when first established 
































9 July 1945, the installation by Sep- 
tember of that year saw scientists 
of Jet Propulsion Laboratory (a pri- 
vate organization under contract to 
Army Ordnance Corps) firing a 
highly modified wartime Tiny Tim 
rocket booster. This provided a 
method of checking equipment and 
instrumentation in the preliminary 
phases of the WAC Corporal devel- 
opment program. Soon after, first 
static tests of captured and rebuilt 
German V-2 rockets were being car- 
ried on. 

Since then, Nike-Ajax, first air 
defense guided missile, was tested 
as were Hawk, Honest John, Little 
John, Lacrosse and Redstone. Nike- 
Hercules, big brother to Ajax, also 
was tested here, and at present, 
work is progressing on Nike-Zeus. 


Framed by spectacula 
Organ Mountains, head. 


of enormous activity 
centering in the (00. 
mile-long Range. 





let by the Army for Nike-Zeus test. 
ing facilities on two Pacific Islands 
—Kwajalein and Johnston—and at 
Point Mugu, California, where test- 
ing will be accomplished, following 
the work here. 

Negotiations also are now pro- 
ceeding between the Army and 
about 60 ranchers for use of some 
1,500 square miles of New Mexico 
desert area north of the existing 
range to complete test development 
of the Nike-Zeus anti-missile system. 


AT the peak of training and test 
operations, the Army may have up 
to 9,000 military and civilian em- 
ployees while the Air Force has 
4,600 and the Navy about 500. More 
than 3,000 work for contractors 





MAJOR GENERAL W. E. LAIDLAW 
Commander, White Sands Missile Range 


New Mexico 
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Just recently contracts have been 


























hile another 3,000 are employed 

>y construction contractors. Annual 

ombined payroll of the services is 
ore than $76 million, spread pri- 
iarily through the three cities of 
he area—Las Cruces and Alamo- 
vordo, New Mexico, and El Paso, 
Texas. About 5,000 Army men, 
ivilians and their families reside 
on post. 

Besides being the largest all-land 
rocket and missile test center in the 
Western Hemisphere, White Sands 
is the busiest of all American 


ranges. More than 2,400 missiles 
were fired in “hot” tests during 
1958. Current figures indicate that 
the pace is running well ahead of 
last year’s schedule, with about 50 


live firings made on the range daily. 
To handle this vast amount of 
“traffic” calls for close co-ordina- 
tion between the three services and 
the prime contractors who utilize 
the range, all culminating in a com- 
plex communications and control 
console that ties in projects and fa- 
cilities in the field with the range 
controller. Contracts have been let 
for a huge construction program to 
streamline the control system. 
Tri-service scheduling confer- 
ences are conducted every Thurs- 
day, when the firing schedule is 
forecast for a week in advance. The 
actual firing schedule for each day 
then is firmed and tightened two 
days in advance. Missile projects 


Behind each test firing lie long hours of preparation and careful check which make 
possible the main drama of countdown, fire and roar, and streaking white vapor trail. 


























Tracking of missile flights is a complex task 
requiring scores of instruments of which this 
specialized helix tracking antenna is typical. 


not requiring aerial drone target 


support are allowed 15 minutes of 
“slide time” beyond “X” firing 
time. An additional 15 minutes is 
allowed when a drone is required. 
If the slide time elapses without a 


firing, the particular test is can. 
celled and must be rescheduled. By 
adhering to this strict system, de. 
lays and cancellations have been 
slashed to a minimum. 

All-of this coordination and con- 
trol is handled by the Integrated 
Range Mission (IRM) which is 
responsible also for recovery of ex- 
pended missiles. Ease of recovery 
is a prime advantage of an all-land 
range. IRM also provides data ob- 
tained through radar, telemetry, 
electronic and optical instrumenta- 
tion for missile contractors and 
projects. It further aids in develop- 
ment of new precision instrumenta- 
tion devices. 


Signal and Ordnance Roles 


MAIN Army operational support 
is provided by the Signal Corps, 
through the Signal Missile Support 
Agency, and the Ordnance Corps 
with its several divisions carrying 
on specialized work. 

The five-station radar chain that 
extends the 100-mile length of the 
Range is an activity of the Signal 


Scientist Guenther Hintze, 
who originated method in 
working on German V-2, 
prepares to "fire" mis- 
sile with analog computer. 





\lissile Support Agency. Units are 
cated at C Station, King I, Os- 
ura Range Camp, North Oscura 
Peak and Stallion Site to provide a 
ontinuous track on a missile fired 
.s far as 90 miles. This system is 
io be improved under the current 
construction program. 

To illustrate the complexity of 
the operations, more than 40,000 
miles of wire and cable and 240 ra- 
dio and microwave channels tie to- 
cether all parts of the vast 4,000 
square-mile Tularosa Basin range 
alone. 

The Signal Agency tracks down 
stray signals that might interfere 
with the missile test program. It 
also has jurisdiction over the hun- 
dreds of radio and microwave fre- 
quencies used at the Range. The 
Agency contributes to the work of 
the IRM in developing precise in- 
strumentation devices. Pictorial 
support, television, electronic war- 


fare and missile geophysics studies 
by the Agency back up the many 
and varied activities of the Range. 


ACTIVITIES of the Ordnance 
Corps are carried on by the Ord- 
nance Mission, Special Weapons 
Division, Electro-Mechanical Labo- 
ratories, Environmental Laborato- 
ry, and Shock and Vibration Labo- 
ratory. 

Ordnance Mission carries on the 
test program for Army missiles. It 
is staffed by a complex organiza- 
tion of scientists and technicians 
in the laboratories, and also by mis- 
sile veterans on the firing lines. 


Roaring off during a test is second-genera- 
tion Nike-Hercules. Today third-generation 
Nike-Zeus is being tested at the Missile Range. 
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Hawk, designed for protection against low-flying aircraft, seeks out and destroys a 
speeding remote-controlled jet plane target during demonstration firing at the Range. 












Special Weapons Division con- 
ducts tactical support training of 
an Ordnance company in use and 
maintenance of Army missile sys- 
tems under Ordnance Mission. 

Electro-Mechanical Laboratories 
performs pre-flight testing and as- 
sociated work on the systems. With- 
in Electro-Mechanical Labs is the 
Flight Simulation Laboratory 
where test flights are carried out 
by electronic computers to yield 
data that is almost field-perfect. 
These are conducted on the ground 
to save time and money over ac- 
tual test flights. 

In specially equipped laborato- 
ries, the Environmental Laboratory 
can reproduce conditions that 
would be encountered by the vari- 
ous weapons systems undergoing 
tests—sea breeze complete with salt 
spray, intense cold, moist jungle 
heat, rain or fog. 

Each missile is put through jar- 
ring and pounding contortions in 
the Shock and Vibration Labora- 
tory. Thus every aspect of mis- 
silery from flight stresses and strains, 
to the bumps and grinds of travel, 
loading, handling and storage, can 
be provided without the actual ex- 
pensive operations, 

Ordnance Mission scientists test 
and perform research on guidance 
and control systems. Propellants 
and warheads undergo strenuous 
inspection in laboratories and in 
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motors are conducted in three stat- 
ic test stands, the largest of which 
handles up to half a million pounds 
of harnessed thrust. 

Similar research and develop. 
ment work in the laboratory and 
the field is carried on by Ordnance 
Mission for the Naval Ordnance 
Missile Test Facility and the Air 
Force Missile Development Center. 


City in the Desert 


WHITE SANDS Missile Range 
provides all the facilities of the usv- 
al Army post. Some 600 youngsters 
attend nine grades of the post 
school, which operates within the 
local county school system. High 
school students attend Las Cruces 
High. An extension program of 
adult education is carried on by the 
New Mexico State University at 
Las Cruces. There also is a high 
rate of participation in U.S. Armed 
Forces Institute (USAFI) courses. 

A Cooperative Education Pro- 
gram provides five years of college 
training for prospective scientists. 
The course consists of six months 
in classrooms, then six months of 
on-the-job training. Upon gradua- 
tion, the co-op student is ready to 
step into a full-time job in the 
Range’s vital program. 

In addition, an active on-post 
sports and recreational program is 
conducted, along with off-duty ac- 
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tivities for military and civilian 
personnel. 

Security obviously must be strict- 
ly enforced. Under the Provost 
Marshal and a civilian Security 
Guard force, each employee is care- 
fully screened. Much of the tech- 
nical and scientific work carried on 
here is highly classified. 

Once a year, during Armed 
Forces Week, the public is invited 
to inspect the sprawling post. Last 
year more than 10,000 people at- 
tended—some coming from as far 
as 90 miles away. 


DURING its first 14 years of ac- 
tivity, White Sands Missile Range 
has grown to great stature—both 
in its importance to national de- 
fense, and also in the recognition 
accorded by surrounding communi- 
ties. Continued expansion of the 
Nation’s missile program assures 
that it will continue to play a key 
role in the onrushing Missile Age. 
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A landmark in air-supported structural design — 


THE PENTADOME- 


Gigantic Shelter for Missile Maintenance 


Charles D. O’Leary 


VIEWED by thousands of visitors 
when it housed a portion of the Army’s 
Armed Forces Day Exhibit in the 
Washington, D. C. area, the giant 
spherical shaped structure called Penta- 
dome is designed for use in Army mis- 
sile ground support operations. 

Behind the dramatic impact created 
by the huge structure with its four 
peripheral domes lies a story of Army- 


CHARLES D. O'LEARY is a staff member of 
Research and Engineering Division, Office of 
the Quartermaster General. 
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industry planning, cooperation, re- 
search and engineering development, 
while ahead lies probable greater use 
of such structures both militarily and 
commercially. 

Requirement for an air-supported 
sheltered system in the Redstone pro- 
gram was first recognized in December 
1957 by the Army Ordnance Corps. 
Since air-supported tentage falls with- 
in the mission assignment of the Quar- 
termaster Corps, funds were provided 
by Ordnance Corps while Quartermas- 
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er Corps assumed technical and con- 
ractual responsibility for the project. 
future research and development re- 
.ponsibility in the entire field now has 
been assigned to Quartermaster Corps 
by the Office, Chief of Research and 
Development. 

While a variety of air-supported mis- 
sile maintenance and check-out shelters 
had been developed previously, any- 
thing of the Pentadome’s magnitude 
represented a major departure in plan- 
ning and development. Basic contract 
for the structure was awarded to Bird- 
air Structures, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


THE system consists of one spherical 
dome 150 feet in diameter by 85 feet 
high while the four peripheral domes 
are 100 feet in diameter by 50 feet 
high. The air-lock is 100 feet long, 22 
feet wide and 18 feet high. 

The large dome has four walk-in 
and three revolving doors while each 
small dome has four revolving and two 
walk-in doors. 

The structures are supported entire- 
ly by air supplied under constant low 
pressure by 12 gasoline or electric driv- 
en blowers, each with a maximum dis- 
charge of 22,000 cubic feet per minute. 
The blowers maintain a pressure of 
about .03 pounds per square inch but 
can provide up to .09 pounds to stabi- 
lize the shelters in high winds. They 
can withstand a steady 70 mile an hour 
wind, or higher gusts. 


Fabrication required 19,000 square 
yards—nearly half a million square 
feet—of vinyl-coated nylon. ‘The coat- 
ing retains its flexibility at —40° F. 


TOTAL volume for the system is 2,- 
143,000 cubic feet. The main dome 
weighs 8,500 pounds, and each smaller 
one 2,400 pounds. Together, the five 
structures of the Pentadome occupy an 
area 276 by 276 feet, providing a total 
of 50,000 square feet of covered space. 
Air blown into the Pentadome may be 
preheated, cooled or filtered. 
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Blowing a gigantic vinyl-coated nylon "bub- 
ble" that towers high as an eight story build- 
ings‘. 


. .. Starts with material flat on ground, then 
as air rushes in from 12 blowers, each push- 
CS ee 


. - . out 22,000 cubic feet a minute, the struc- 
ture takes final shape, held up by low air 
pressure. 
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wit sixty-four years of serv- 
ice to America’s fighting men 
on record, the U. S. Army and Air 
Force Exchange Service has devel- 
oped into the world’s most widely 
dispersed retailing system—a sys- 
tem that operates efficiently every 
day under conditions that would 
be considered impossible by most 
commercial organizations. The 
chronicle of its growth and devel- 
opment is of interest and impor- 








ERCHANDISING 


tance to every person who wears an 
Army uniform. 

If the rugged Rough Rider cus- 
tomer of the first exchange were to 
drop into a modern PX, he would 
be startled by such innovations as 
soft drink and ice cream stands, 
gardening equipment, infant wear 
(including diapers), houseware 


items, and other modern conveni- 
ences and necessities. He would be 
further 


amazed to find that these 




















Missile-Age Merchandising 





services are available no matter 
where the soldier and airman are 
stationed. And he would discover, 
too, that today the average service- 
man takes his exchange for granted. 
He has come to expect it, and to 
him the provision of exchange serv- 
ice is routine. 

But even measured by modern 
standards of civilian retail chain 
organization, there would be noth- 
ing routine about operating serv- 
ices in 30 foreign countries; in util- 
izing pipelines up to 10,000 miles 
long; in operating stores on moun- 
tain tops, in the depths of swamps, 
on towers 200 miles out in the 
ocean. 

In addition to the latest in ships 
and planes, the far-flung Exchange 
Service today depends upon dog 
sleds, helicopter drops, and camels 
for transportation. Its operations 
range from exchanges near the 
Arctic Circle which might serve as 
few as 200 men to huge training 
posts in the United States that 
might have population gains or 
losses in the tens of thousands over 
a weekend. 

The Exchange Service handles 
this job profitably for the service- 
man, generating an average of $50 
million per year for service wel- 
fare funds. At the same time, it 


assures that the quality of its mer. 
chandise and services is ever im. 
proving and its reasonable price 
are rapidly becoming more uni 
form throughout the world. 
This efficient world-wide opera 
tion was not an overnight accom: 
plishment. Like most evolutions, 
it has come about slowly, by per. 
sistent effort and successive im- 
provements in management. 


THE Army and Air Force Ex.§ 


change Service is currently gov. 
erned by a Board of Directors con. 
sisting of three general officers from 
each service. As Chief, I am re. 
sponsible to this Board for the ad- 
ministration and management of 
the world-wide operation. In keep. 
ing with modern organizational 
trends, administrative, fiscal, and 
policy controls are centralized but 
operational control is decentralized. 

This decentralized operational 
control is exercised through the 37 
major Army and Air Force com- 
manders throughout the world 
who are directly responsible for the 
efficient operation of the exchanges. 
In carrying out my responsibility, 
I exercise central control through 
my headquarters in New York with 
a staff of 12 military officers and 
625 civilians. 





MAJ. GEN. HARLAN C. PARKS, USAF 


Chief, Army & Air Force Exchange Service 
New York, N. Y. 
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At present there are some 2166 
«xchange facilities in the United 
states on 175 Army and Air Force 
installations and 3482 exchange 
operations on approximately 250 
nilitary installations in United 
states possessions and 30 foreign 
countries. To run our exchange 
system, we employ a work force of 
65,000 civilians, composed of 20,- 
000 United States civilians and 45,- 
000 indigenous employees overseas. 


Early Development 


TODAY’s Army and Air Force 
exchanges are lineal descendants of 
the first post exchange established 
by General Order No. 46, a direc- 
tive of the Secretary of War, dated 
25 July 1895. In the beginning 
these exchanges—which combined 
the features of reading and recrea- 
tion rooms, cooperative store and 
restaurant—were unit-controlled, a 
welcome relief from the sutler sys- 
tem which prevailed in early days. 

Both in terms of services offered 
and profits generated, they were 
considered adequate for the typical 
small-to-medium-sized posts of that 
era. Significantly the same twofold 
objective of supplying articles of 
common demand and cooperative 
sharing of profits for the recreation- 
al benefit of military personnel is 
still the mission of the Exchange 
Service. 

World War I, however, saw the 
rise of huge training camps, and 
our troops went overseas by the 
thousands. Unit exchanges were 
largely unworkable. To a con- 
siderable extent exchange service 
was supplemented by canteens of 
civilian welfare agencies—the Red 
Cross, YMCA, Knights of Colum- 
bus, and others. 

In the post-World War [ era, 
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Evolution of present exchange service is shown 
graphically, from 1862 sketch of typical sutler 
tent, above, to canteen of World War | era, 
below... 


. while in the combat-zone exchange of 
World War II, soldiers could purchase ciga- 
rets and candy, as in this PX in New Cale- 
donia in 1943. 






































Fifty-five million hamburgers washed down by 
250 million cups of coffee, led the feeding 
activity hit parade for the last 12 months. 


Mobile units follow troops on field exercises, 
above, while snack bars provide favorite meet- 
ing places at permanent installations, below. 


variations were made in the gener. 
al pattern, but the basic framework 
remained unchanged. Independent 
operation was characteristic of the 
post exchanges. At large posts, each 
division was authorized to establish 
a separate post exchange. Thus, 
several completely unrelated ex. 
changes might be found at the 
same installation. There was no 
uniform merchandising control, no 
standardization of accounting 
methods, and little supervision. 


World War II Reorganization 


IN 1940, at the request of Gen. 
eral George C. Marshall, then Ar 
my Chief of Staff, an advisory com. 
mittee of five prominent merchan. 
dising executives was selected by 
Donald Nelson, Director of the 
War Production Board, to survey 
the existing exchange structure. 
Their recommendations set forth 
the framework of the Army and 
Air Force Exchange Service as it 
exists today. i 

Concurring with the feeling f 
among Army officers that exchanges f 
were “second only to the soldier's f 
mess as a factor in building his 
morale,” and noting that there was 
a wide variation in the efficiency of f 
exchange operation, the committee | 
recommended establishment of aff 
central organization to “initiate 
policies, provide methods for pro ff 
ducing funds, and provide uniform ff 
methods of operation, personnel, 
merchandising, purchasing, audit, f 
and control.” . 

As a result, the Army Exchange ff 
Service was established within the § 
Morale Branch of the War Depart- 
ment on 6 June 1941. Later, it was 
placed under the Director of Ad- 
ministration of the Services of Sup- 
ply, and then became a part of the 
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Special Services Division in the Of- 
fice of the Director of Personnel, 
Army Service Forces. 

Day-to-day operations of ex- 
changes were handled at post level, 
subject to supervision by the Serv- 
ice Command, which in turn pur- 
sued policies established by the 
Army Exchange Service through 
regular command channels. 

The Army Exchange Service was 
not financed from appropriated 
funds. Until mid-1944 the primary 
source of capital for financing new 
exchanges was the Defense Supplies 
Corporation, which lent money to 
the Army Exchange Service at two 
percent interest. The Exchange 
Service, in turn, offered individual 
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Warm cheer went out to cold troops along the 500 miles of Alaska Railroad during 
World War Il, as rail-mounted truck pulled a trailer from Fort Richardson. 


exchange loans at the same rate 
of interest. After 1944, when the 
original loan had been repaid in 
full, all loans were financed solely 
from the Army Exchange Fund. 


THE record of the Army Ex- 
change Service in World War II 
was that of a successful business or- 
ganization which at the same time 
made immeasurable contributions 
to sustaining the morale of every 
soldier. Its achievements amply 
demonstrated that intelligent plan- 
ning and careful organization pay 
off. 

Still there remained a need for 
stability in prices and assurance of 
adequate dividends for sustaining 
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morale on all installations, regzrd. 

less of size. This led to another 

step toward centralization—the re. 

gional concept of exchange man. 

agement in 1947. With it came 

@ | centralized welfare funding with 

| payments on a per-man, per-month 

basis—a real boon to small bases. 

DID YOU KNOW... The Army Central Welfare Fund 


was given supervision of profit 

e World-wide, A&AFES em- l i b ti 1 and fic. 
ploys 65,000 civilians who fill =< P Se udge be ae 
1,300 different kinds of jobs in cal controls to insure sufficient divi- 
more than 30 countries. One / dend payments to supplement ap- 


out: of six-employess ‘bas ‘Sve propriated welfare funds. A tech- 
or more years of service with 


the Exchange Service. nical assistance program also was 
@ Exchange earnings — $50 begun, leading to introduction of 


million a year in recent years modern merchandising techniques 
and more than a _half-billion ein $i ‘ 
dellec: eines Waeld Wir ten and improved customer service. 
comprise the major share of y ‘ 7 

Army and Air Force welfare Joint Service Operation 

funds. PX profits are returned ‘ : 4 
to the serviceman periodically WITH the formation of the Air 


in the form of the important Force as a separate service, the Ex. 


capest letowre gad rocrestion- change Service became a joint agen- 
al activities such as libraries, 








day rooms, athletic equipment, cy of the Departments of the Army 


hobby shops and service clubs. and Air Force—and the Army and 
@ Seventy-five percent of the Air Force Exchange Service was: 


price of retail merchandise in aes eee 
your sndianhs ‘saapeinale saat born. This was the beginning of 


of goods; the balance repre- the partnership arrangement that is 
sents earnings requirements and functioning so well today. 


the cost of doing business. . 
Prices on 1,000 necessity items In every sense the Army and Air 


are uniform world-wide. A typi- Force are partners in the Exchange 
cal CONUS exchange stocks operation, conducting business un- 
6,000 items—available to the see : 

serviceman at savings averag- der the same policies, sharing the 
ing 20 percent. same management, and contribut- 
pei: co 0s weet yoo au. ing to the same profit pool. The 
omotive service station and ac- . ae 

ilies with os tddhe: ‘lea resulting welfare fund dividends 
dry, shoe repair shops and simi- are paid out on a per-man basis. 


lar services account for 25 per- rvices share not onl 
cent of total A&AFES sales vol- : enc Sa REP ‘ ‘ 


ume. Whether operated direct _ in the responsibility for efficiency 


or by concession to any of 6,000 of exchange operations, but in the B 
independent businessmen world- results 

wide, all are part of the neces- : ; 
sary military community shop- In 1949, in response to com- 


ping services i ag a your plaints from retail merchants that 
excnange, regardiess of where oe ° 
you may be stationed today— exchange privileges were being 
or tomorrow. abused, the Congress imposed re- 
strictions on domestic exchange op- 
erations. With the subsequent 


merchandise and services curtail- 
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YOU GAN HELP 


your exchange do an even better job for you! 


e@ RECOGNIZE ITS LIMITATIONS. CONUS exchanges are limited in merchandise to the 
authorized list contained in regulations (an outgrowth of the Congressional hearings of 
i949) and all exchanges are limited to serving authorized personnel only. 


@ OBSERVE YOUR OBLIGATIONS by refraining from privilege-abusing practices such as 
purchasing for unauthorized personnel; by producing your identification willingly when re- 
quested (PX sales personnel are required to demand identification from non-uniformed cus- 
tomers); and by doing nothing which will compromise the future of the exchange privilege 
—which, according to Congress, must be protected by the serviceman who uses it or be 
lost if he abuses it. 


e@ CONTRIBUTE POSITIVE IDEAS. Constructive comments can be helpful to your PX man- 
agement. Your ideas are welcomed. Most PXs have a customer comments box and PX 
management will act on suggestions that make sense. Your PX officer maintains an open door 
policy and is anxious to do everything within his power to satisfy customers and improve 
quality of service wherever and whenever he can. 





ment as spelled out in Army Regu- 
lations 60-10, exchanges sought 
ways of streamlining their opera- 
tion, and experiments with self- 
service and self-selection began. 

In 1950, the Korean conflict test- 
ed the adaptability of the Exchange 
Service to emergency conditions. 
Problems of getting the welfare 
fund program on its feet in Korea 
indicated the need for a sounder 
financial structure for the Exchange 
Service as a whole; and this ulti- 
mately led to fiscal integration of 
all Army and Air Force Exchanges 
world-wide in 1956. This was ac- 
complished through consolidation 
of resources of all exchanges. Un- 
der this plan, the Exchange Service 
has joint use of all resources, but 
ownership is retained by individual 
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services. A unified accounting sys- 
tem also was established, and the 
Chief, AXAFES, was given author- 
ity to transfer funds. 


New Command Concept 


ALL of the foregoing steps re- 
sulted in increased service and cus- 
tomer satisfaction, yet as the Ex- 
change Service became more cen- 
tralized, there arose some questions 
as to areas of responsibility. Some 
commanders felt that the Exchange 
Service was responsible for many of 
the things that were by their nature 
the prerogative of command; oth- 
ers felt that they could not exercise 
their authority in the operation of 
their exchanges. 

A balance had to be set between 
command prerogatives and sound, 
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Emphasizing the fact that with privileges go certain obligations, posters such as this 
one constantly remind those who now enjoy the privileges the need for refraining from 
abuses that may eventually result in their loss, and compromise future of exchanges. 
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No matter where he may 
be, serviceman is aided 
« sending gifts home, as 
n this PX located in 


Korea. 


modern business practices. In or- 
der to provide a management that 
was capable of intelligent planning, 
it was necessary to centralize con- 
trol over policy; however, in order 
to provide the flexibility that man- 


agement must have to meet rapidly 
changing conditions, it was neces- 
sary to decentralize operational con- 
trol and to delegate not only the 
operating responsibilities but also 
the authority to go along with 
them, to operational levels. 


Under a revised regulation pub- 
lished in 1957, responsibility and 
authority for the operation of ex- 
changes is clearly that of command- 
ers. The Exchange Service pro- 
vides technical assistance and policy 
through command channels. 

The remarkable record of ex- 
change progress in the past two 
years is more than ample evidence 
that this new command manage- 
ment concept is just what exchanges 
need to keep them in step with the 


Small units such as this Nike site with only 100 men near New York City, get same 
services and benefits as largest military installations under today's exchange system. 


Here two soldiers examine uniform items. 























Equipment and facilities for off-duty recreation, such as this typical unit day room, 
are provided at installations all over the world from Exchange Service profits. 


rapidly changing armed forces of 
the missile age. 

Despite drops in troop strength, 
rises in the cost of merchandise, 
and increases in all overhead costs 
with no corresponding drop in the 
profit requirement, the Exchange 
Service has been able to operate 
more economically, discharge all its 
old financial obligations, and meet 
all its dividend requirements. 
Moreover—and best of all from the 


customer’s viewpoint—it has been 
able to reduce prices on many items 
of retail merchandise. 

In 1958, the first step toward uni- 
form world-wide pricing was taken 
with standardization of selling 
prices of 1,000 individual items at 
all exchanges. 


The Future 


WHAT can the soldier expect of 
the exchange of tomorrow? 


Personal service shops 
are run on concession 
basis by thousands of 
small businessmen in 
Exchanges in CONUS. 





First he can expect overall im- 
»rovement in the quality of opera- 
«ons, including merchandising, 
.ervices, facilities. This is the most 
inportant of exchange manage- 
ient’s current objectives. 

He can expect more moderniza- 
‘ion, more new exchange facilities. 
The Exchange Service cannot pro- 
vide the required service with run- 
down facilities. Commanders, as 
well as the Exchange Service, have 
recognized that attractive, varied, 
and comfortable facilities are the 
foundation of good service. 

The serviceman can expect more 
expert assistance from friendly ex- 
change sales personnel as employee 
training programs are intensified. 


He can expect more vending op- 
erations, with attractive modular 
fixtures designed to help him shop 
more easily. 


IN SHORT, the soldier can ex- 
pect the best from Exchange Serv- 
ice, for that is our goal. Truly, in- 
sofar as our success will have a 
direct effect on the “livability” of 
Army life, every Army man has an 
immense stake in the competence, 
skill, and effectiveness of exchange 
management. 

The support of every soldier and 
airman can go a long way toward 
helping the Army and Air Force 
Exchange Service add to its service 
to America’s fighting men. 


Today's modern stateside PX with good lighting, well-arranged departments serviced 
by highly trained clerks, handles 6,000 items, serves family as well as troop needs. 
Improvements in merchandising, services, facilities are constantly in ° process. 








Commanders can harness the tremendous public relations 
potential of the civilian workforce to remedy a 


condition of 








é ieomn United States Army is miss- 
ing a big bet in its efforts to gain 
greater public understanding. It 
has in its public relations arsenal 
a weapon of dynamic force—one 
that has rarely been utilized to its 
maximum. 

Commanders concerned with the 
Army-wide effort to generate public 
understanding and support at the 
grass-roots level especially should 
not overlook this powerful force— 





EUGENE F. HART is Technical Liaison Offi- 
cer, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics, Department of the Army. 
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Eugene F. Hart 


the 340,000 Army civilian em- 
ployees in the United States. 

These employees represent a 
cross-section of the Nation’s popu- 
lation and are an integral part of 
the American scene. Employed in 
every facet of the vast Army pro- 
gram, they can contribute impor- 
tantly to a fuller and more intelli- 
gent appreciation of our Army—its 
objectives, problems, needs and 
progress. 

Given proper motivation, this 
potentially dynamic force can serve 
Army public relations in a double- 
barreled role—as both audience and 
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spokesman. But first the Army 
commander must give impetus and 
direction to the effort. He is the 
one who must “charge” this high 
voltage power pack. 

Despite the fact that the U. S. 
Army has undergone, and is con- 
tinuing to undergo, a drastic mod- 
ernization program in equipment, 
organization and mission, the be- 
lief nevertheless persists in many 
minds that the Army is still back 
in the foot-slogging, mud-splattered 
days of World War I. 

Many still visualize the dough- 
boy crawling out of a _ trench 
and through the barbed wire of 
no-man’s-land, clutching his 1903 
Springfield rifle. To those persons 
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whose memories do not go back 
that far, the picture of Bill Maul- 
din’s “Willie” or “Joe” all too 
often typifies their concept of to- 
day’s soldier. 


IN INDUSTRY and the business 
world, it is axiomatic that a com- 
pany is no better than the product 
it makes. It follows, too, that the 
company is not likely to succeed 
unless it lets the world know that it 
has a good product. 

The Army has such a product. 
It also has 340,000 civilian employ- 
ees and their families to “advertise” 
that product across the Nation. 
Here is a _ tremendous public 
relations asset waiting to be used. 
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High Voltage—Low Charge 





The Army can take a leaf from 
the book of large private firms that 
excel in this area. Bell Telephone 
Company, for example, has about 
the same number of employees as 
the Army. Its service, too, affects 
each of our lives. A profit-type or- 
ganization and at the same time a 
public service organization, it is 
essential, first, that it perform its 
vital service promptly and efficient- 
ly and, second, that it let the world 
know that it is fulfilling its mis- 
sion and operating efficiently. 

Just how does Bell accomplish 
this? If you have ever known a 
telephone company man, or have 
ever chatted with the fellow install- 
ing the phone in your home, you 
probably know the answer. His 
ready knowledge and enthusiasm 
about the company are tangible 
evidence of high morale. This has 
not just happened. It was planned 
that way. Telephone men and 
women, numbered in the hundreds 
of thousands, are imbued with the 
necessity for creating a good sharp 
image of the company in the public 
mind. 

The Army recognizes the need 
for a similar approach. Robert 
Willey, Director of Civilian Per- 
sonnel, has said “One way of im- 
proving the public image of the 
Army is to make sure that among 
your civilian employees there is un- 
derstanding of the mission and im- 
portance of their jobs and a feeling 
that they are a part of the team, 
recognized as being salesmen with- 
in their communities . . .” 


IF HE is to serve as an effective 
aid to the Army’s public relations 
effort, the civilian worker must be 
kept informed on a regular basis 
concerning issues of vital impor- 
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tance to the Army. He should knoy 
about: 

@ The Army’s position on cu: 
rent issues. 

@ Major developments of the 
Army in the research and deve ‘op. 
ment field. 

@ Accomplishments which dem. 
onstrate the importance of Army 
contributions to national defense. 

@ Problems and progress in con- 
nection with modernization of the 
Army. 

@ His installation’s mission and 
the part it plays in the overall 
Army mission. 

@ The relationship of his job 
to the organization. 

@ Policy matters of overriding 
personal concern to the employee 
—pay, leave, promotion, and the 
like. 

@ Decisions that may affect the 
installation—its mission and future 
— before the employee hears of 
them through the rumor mill. 


IF the employee is kept informed 
he will soon develop a sense of 
“belonging,” of being a significant 
member of the team. Only then 
will he be able and eager to help 
“advertise” the Army. 

At present there is little informa- 
tional material which is prepared 
centrally to provide a civilian-type 
orientation. There is, however, a 
large amount of background infor- 
mation published by the Depart- 
ment of the Army which certainly 
could be used to keep our civilian 
employees up-to-date on current 
Army thinking. Basically, the prob- 
lem is one of recognizing, at all lev- 
els, the need to keep Army employ- 
ees informed, and then developing 
appropriate channels for the timely 
flow of information. 
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fajor speeches by the Secretary 
o the Army, Chief of Staff and 

‘ver high ranking military and 

lian officials, for example, pro- 

ie ready-made sources of infor- 

tion concerning the policies, 
silosophy, and position of the 
\;my as it relates to internal, na- 
ional, and international events 
and problems. However, unless cop- 
ies are made available to all instal- 
lations on a timely basis, their value 
to employee information programs 
is lost. 

Releases issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Army through the De- 
fense Department are still a further 
source of information, especially 
since they touch on a wide range 
of vital subjects—modernization of 
the Army, STRAC, the status of 
research and development, and 


many others. Another authoritative 
source is this publication — Army 


Information Digest, official month- 
ly magazine of the Army. 

In the personnel policy field, the 
Personnel Letter published by the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Personnel provides invaluable 
information. Still other sources are 
the various clip sheets and news 
releases of the Army Information 
Program, and special brochures 
published by Department of the 
Army and by the various Technical 
Services. 

Many corporations distribute 
their annual stockholders’ report 
widely as a means of keeping em- 
ployees informed. The Army’s an- 
nual Progress brochure may be sim- 
ilarly used. Official films available 
lrom Signal Corps film libraries 
across the country can also be util- 
ived to good advantage in any em- 
ployee orientation program. 

Use of this material by Army 
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Information and Technical Liaison 
Officers should be carefully coordi- 
nated with the Civilian Personnel 
Officer to determine how best to 
incorporate it into a civilian em- 
ployee orientation program. 

On the working level, there are 
a number of ways of keeping em- 
ployees informed. A method which 
may prove highly effective at one 
installation might be a complete 
failure when applied elsewhere. In 
some cases, a combination of these 
methods will prove highly success- 
ful. Here are some principal meth- 
ods of reaching employees and 
spreading the word: 

B® Make complete use of the 
orientation period for new employ- 
ees. The orientation period, already 
established by regulation, can be 
expanded to include general infor- 
mation about the Army and the 
installation in addition to normal 
job-connected data. It should be 
recognized, however, that the new 
employee can only absorb so much 
basic information at the initial ori- 
entation. The briefing should there- 
fore be followed by a planned in- 
formation program. 

& An attractively printed bro- 
chure giving a brief history of the 
installation, its functions and mis- 
sion. This is a desirable aid in pre- 
senting the Army’s overall mission 
to employees, old and new. Fort 
Monmouth does this effectively. 

& An information bulletin us- 
ing Army- and Command-wide as 
well as local news sources. It should 
be published on a regularly sched- 
uled basis, and presented in such a 
fashion that it will be read not only 
by the employee but also by his 
family. 

& Special information bulletin 
boards for the civilian employees. 
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The material should be current, at- 
tractively displayed and changed at 
frequent intervals. 

& Maximum use of motion pic- 
ture films showing Army-wide and 
installation® activities. Recently, 
upon seeing such a film, some em- 
ployees with as much as thirty 
years’ service remarked that this was 
the first time they had even seen 
the inside of buildings on their 
installation, other than the one 
in which they worked. 

»> Maximum use of the installa- 
tion newspaper. The Civilian Per- 
sonnel Officer should regularly con- 
tribute an informative column on 
civilian personnel affiairs. Civilian 
accomplishments should be given 
prominent mention. 

> Installation Family Day, dur- 
ing which employees bring their 
wives and families to visit. This 
gives the rest of the family a chance 
to see where Dad works, meet the 
supervisors and the Commanding 
Officer, and socialize generally. 

> Use of pay inserts. If the mes- 
sage can wait until pay day, this is 
a guaranteed method of reaching 
a maximum audience. 

At the Atlantic Terminal Trans- 
portation Command in Brooklyn, 
all key civilians attend Officers’ 
Call. Going one step further, the 
Public Information Officer con- 
ducts a series of public speaking 
classes for key personnel, military 
and civilian, who are frequently 
called upon to address social and 


civic groups in their communi tig 


AT every level, it not oniy i 
necessary to keep Army employe 
informed about Army matters; j 
is equally important to encouray 
them to carry the Army story int 
the community. Formally, in grou 
discussions, and less formally 
personal contacts, an informe( 
Army employee can be just as effec 
tive and as willing a salesman a 
the telephone employee. 

A good employee information 
program calls for realization by the 
Commander of the public relations 
potential of a well-informed work 
force, and for joint effort and even 
closer liaison between the Civilian 
Personnel Officer and the Public 
Information Officer. Each of these 
staff officers has access to certain 
channels that may not be immedi 
ately available to the other. By 
pooling their know-how, these two 
members of the Commander’s staf 
can be a key factor in setting up: 
workable information program for 
Army civilian employees. 

Nor can these two alone mastet 
such a formidable task. To weld the 
Army civilian workforce into artic 
ulate spokesmen for the Army re 
quires close teamwork on the patt 
of all concerned. Command sup 
port up and down the line is essen: 
tial. The ultimate goal is One 
Army speaking with one voice — 
military and civilian—telling the 
story of today’s modern Army. 
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ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST INDEX 


AN INDEX of 1959 issues of ARMy INFORMATION DicEstT is now being prepared. 
A selected distribution will be made upon publication. 


Copies of the 1958 index are immediately available on request to the Editor, Army 


Information Digest, Cameron Station, Alexandria, Virginia. 
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HOSTILE aircraft attempting to en- 
er the zone of defense of a field army 
ould be swiftly tracked and brought 
inder devastating fire through use of a 
ewly developed “vest pocket” tactical 
bir defense system now being deployed 
bverseas by the U. S. Army. 

Designated AN/MSQ.-18, the system 











is designed to ensure almost instant de- 
struction of enemy aircraft. The new 
system gives the air defense comman- 
der immediate control over widely 
scattered antiaircraft missile batteries. 
Complex electronic data messages go 
out in milliseconds compared to exist- 
ing systems that require human voice 
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transmittal with possibility of error. 

The ruggedly built, highly minia- 
turized electronic system is mounted in 
standard, heavy-duty 214-ton trucks, 
consisting of an operations central and 
several battery equipments called cod- 
er-decoder units. These units are lo- 
cated at Hawk or Nike missile batter- 
ies where they convert electronic data 
from digital to analog form for use by 
currently operational missiles. One 
operations central can handle several 
coder-decoders. 

When in use, data on range and 
azimuth of attacking planes is funneled 
into the operations central from a lo- 
cal antiaircraft detection radar. Infor- 
mation (both on friendly and hostile 





planes) is displayed on radar india 
tors. A commander can direct ant. 
aircraft defense by making assigninent 
of targets to various batteries. On the 
other hand, the status of any battery; 
defense can be relayed back through 
the coder-decoder to operations centr 
where the commander may use the in. 
formation, or may relay it on to highe 
headquarters for wider coordination ¢ 
the antiaircraft fire. 

The new MSQ-18 also is an integra 
part of the Signal Corps Missile Mon 
itor field army air defense system nov 
undergoing evaluation tests. The ves. 
pocket system was developed for the 
Signal Corps by Hughes Aircraft Con. 
pany at Fullerton, California. 





,——Keeping Current With the 


CONTEMPORARY MILITARY READING PROGRAM 


_ A synopsis of selected books included in the 
Army Contemporary Military Reading List of 
professional interest to Army members. 








ROCKETS, MISSILES AND SPACE TRAVEL by Willy Ley, Viking 
Press, Inc., 1957, 528 pp. $6.75. 
An introduction to the history of rockets and space travel, and an elementaly § “ 
theory of rocket design, including a simple mathematical statement of funda By 
mental principles by one of the small group of pre-war German rocket et- 
thusiasts now known as a world expert and prolific writer on the subject. 


INFLUENCE OF FORCE IN FOREIGN RELATIONS by William Dil- 
worth Puleston, Van Nostrand, 1955, 254 pp. $4.50. 
Lectures delivered by the author in 1945 at the School of Advanced Interna 
tional Studies have been amplified and new chapters added after ten yeal 
of observation of the efforts of United Nations to preserve peace by use of force. 
These efforts are compared with methods historically employed in Europe. 


STRATEGY FOR THE WEST by Sir John Cotesworth Slessor, Mor- 


row, 1954, 180 pp. $3. 


A strategic program for driving Communism back into its borders and keepin 
it there, by air power armed with atomic weapons. The author was Commande! 
of RAF Coastal Command in Britain during World War II. 


AMERICAN DEFENSE AND NATIONAL SECURITY by Timothy W. 
Stanley, Public Affairs Press, 1956, $3.75. 


The author objectively traces the evolutionary pattern and describes the 
structure of defense and national security—the processes, the people and the 
interrelationships between them that make the structure work. 
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of professional interest 


Allied Training Survey 

\ team representing four U. S. Army 
service schools now is visiting counter- 
part schools in France, Italy, Spain, and 
Greece to establish close contact with the 
Allied schools and to devise more rapid 
methods of transmitting latest develop- 
ments in military doctrine. The team 
consists of representatives of the U. S. 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia; 
U. S. Army Armor School, Fort Knox, 
Kentucky; U. S$. Army Artillery School, 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, and U. S. Army 
Command and General Staff College, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. The visit is a proj- 
ect of the Mutual Assistance Program for 
coordinating military training with U. S. 
Allies. The team will submit findings 
to the Commanding General, European 


Command, along with recommendations 


to improve training and facilitate rapid 
transmission of military doctrine. 


Nike-Zeus Testing Sites 


Eventual testing of the Nike-Zeus anti- 
missile system will be conducted on two 
Pacific Islands and at one spot on the 
U. S. West Coast. According to Army 
Ordnance Missile Command, contracts to- 
talling some $4.5 billion have been 
awarded to construct facilities on Kwaja- 
lein and Johnston Islands and at Point 
Mugu, California. Nike-Zeus is third in 
the Nike missile family built for the 
Army by Western Electric Company. It 
is designed to become the Nation’s first 
weapon to intercept intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. 


Chemical Corps Plant 


rhe former Dana Heavy Water Plant 
of the Atomic Energy Commission at New- 
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port, Indiana, is being converted into an 
Army Chemical Corps production facility 
under contract by the Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation of New York. 


“Originally built by the AEC in 1950-51, 


the Dana plant had been maintained on 
a standby basis since June 1957, following 
determination that the United States had 
an adequate stockpile of heavy water. 


Fire Fighting Compound 

Before you can say “monobromotri- 
fluoromethane,” the fire ought to be out 
through use of a new fire fighting com- 
pound which has been adopted for emer- 
gency use at Army installations. Con- 
sidered twice as effective as any other 
extinguishing agent against liquid fuel 
and electrical fires, the compound can be 
mixed with helium or nitrogen to create 
a combustion-free atmosphere in which 
to conduct dangerous jobs safely. 

The extinguishing compound can be 
used in temperatures down to 65° below 
zero, is non-toxic and non-corrosive. De- 
veloped by the Army Engineer Research 
and Development Laboratories, Fort-Bel- 
voir, Virginia, it is being produced by 
Fireguard Corporation, Northbrook, III. 


Incentive Awards 

Twenty percent of employees in the De- 
partment of the Army made suggestions 
in the Incentive Awards Program during 
the last fiscal year, it was announced at 
the Third Annual Awards Ceremony held 
in October at the Pentagon. Reports 
showed that 74,668 suggestions were turned 
in between 1 July 1958 and 30 June 1959. 
About one out of four suggestions were 
adopted, resulting in estimated savings to 
the Government of $15,279,189. Awards 
totalling $312,227 were granted. 
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News of Professional Interest 





Ordnance Office in France 


Establishment of an SS-10/11 missile 
field office in Paris has been announced 
by the Army Rocket and Guided Missile 
Agency, Army Ordnance Missile Com- 
mand. Personnel of the new office will 
work primarily with the French govern- 
ment and Nord Aviation Company, de- 
veloper of the new mobile anti-tank weap- 
on system. The SS-10 now is being pro- 
cured for issue to American troops while 


being given to individuals who reenliy 
immediately or within 90 days of separ 
tion. Previously reenlistees were restricte 
to assignment within Continental Unite 
States to the Army area in which the 
were separated, and were required tw sub 
mit requests for school and overseas a 
signments several weeks before EX pir ation 
of terms of service. Under the new pw. 
gram, immediate assignment and _ schol 
quota information will be obtained fq 
CONUS applicants by telephone and even 


the SS-11, a larger version, is being evalu- dis ihe Agen ii conte 

ated for possible Army use. ee ere eee oe cee aeeChiel 

the initial duty station or service schoil Dr 

. . of their choice. Those holding a surplu . 

’ the 

Area of Assignment Options MOS may not be reenlisted under thil (.., 

Under newly announced procedures, option, unless such individuals agree t Rese 

greater choice in “area of assignment” is retraining. speal 
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FLYING SAUCERS?—the Army version is this 25-gallon free fall container used 
for air-dropping supplies of gasoline, water, foods or other liquids to small com 
bat detachments. Made of natural and synthetic rubber molded in two places, 
it has a flexible rim which keeps it horizontal during drop. A metal screw cap 

molded into the top surface permits easy filling and emptying. _ 
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Man and Firepower 
ientists and engineers engaged in de- 
e research and development heard dis- 
ions of human engineering techniques 

' concepts at the fifth annual Human 

iors Engineering Conference held at 

stone Arsenal, Huntsville, Alabama, in 

tember. More than 200 scientists and 
cagineers from the Armed Forces, indus- 
tics and universities performing develop- 
ment services for the Army attended the 
conference sponsored by the Office of the 
Chief of Research and Development. 

Dr. Lynn E, Baker, chief psychologist of 
the Army, was chairman. Lieutenant 
General Arthur G, Trudeau, Chief of 
Research and Development, was keynote 
speaker. 

Purpose of the meeting was to provide 
scientists and engineers engaged in defense 
research and development with the latest 
in human engineering techniques and 
concepts to aid them in figuring human 
factors early in design of new weapons 
and equipment. 

One highlight was a report on basic re- 
search on the natural protective mecha- 
nism in the middle ear which prevents 
hearing loss from explosions and gunfire. 


For Your Convenience .. . 


Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The report indicated that a conditioning 
tone or a harmless protective noise just 
before firing large weapons activates the 
middle ear’s defensive mechanism to give 
the operator “built-in” hearing protec- 
tion. Captain John L. Fletcher, an Army 
psychologist, presented the report. 

In another presentation, Dr. Earl Davy 
of the Army Chemical Corps described 
how researchers at the Army Chemical 
Center are endeavoring to discover precise- 
ly how the new “psycho gases” affect 
humans. 

Dr. E. Ralph Dusek, Chief of the Psy- 
chology Branch of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Research Division of the Quarter- 
master Corps, reported on manual per- 
formance and dexterity as affected by 
cooling and rewarming the hands. Studies 
demonstrated that as long as the hands 
are warm regardless of temperature of the 
rest of the body, manual performance is 
maintained at a high level of efficiency. 
Studies on face masks and creams that 
would protect against atomic blast heat 
also were described. 

Other discussions dealt with simplifi- 
cation of Sergeant and Pershing missiles 
to enhance man-machine compatibility. 
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Army Research Status Reports Available to Public 


INFORMATION on current status of 
more than 2,300 Army research projects 
has been placed in distribution channels 
through ARTS — the Annual Research 
Task Summary of the Army. Six of the 
nine volumes of the Summary, which was 
initiated five years ago, are being made 


available for more general public use. - 


Purpose is to provide a factual basis for 
review and analysis of the Army’s re- 
-search program, and to effect coordina- 
tion with research supporting organiza- 
tions outside the Army. 


PROJECTS now are carried on by agen- 
cies at 59 different installations, involving 


annual expenditure of about $88,000,000. 


in ten major scientific fields and 74 sub- 
fields. The program, directed principally 


through the various Technical Se: vice 
involves nearly 400 colleges, unive:sitie, 
nonprofit institutions and outside cop. 
tractors. 

The six unclassified volumes miy 
purchased from the Office of Tecl:nicd 
Services, Department of Commerce, ‘Vash. 
ington 25, D. C. The other three, ip 
cluding an index, recapitulation of ‘und 
and a listing of classified tasks, are avail 
able together with the six unclassified 
books to eligible Army and other gover. 
mental agencies through the Office of The 
Adjutant General of the Army. The ur 
classified volumes deal with biological 
medical, social and behavioral science 
and operations research, chemistry, phys 
ics, mathematics, geophysical sciences and 
engineering and material technologies, 


*To 


Prompt 


Circulation 


See Army Circular 310-72 
(18 June 1959) which di- 
rects Commanders to re- 
quest sufficient copies to 
permit prompt circulation, 
using DA Form 12-4 (| 
April 59), (Requisition 
for Initial Distribution of 
Publications and _ Blank 
Forms). 


DISTRIBUTION: 


To be distributed in accord: 
ance with DA Form 12 re 
quirements, 
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HOW'S YOUR ETIQUETTE? 


Emily Post on Privilege 


_Emily’s Right! 


HE EXCHANGE IS 
OUR PRIVILEGE! 


ROTECT IT AND KEEP IT— 


“Don’t Lend Out Your 
Identification Card 


Don’t Buy for 
Unauthorized Persons 


Don't Brag About 
Exchange Prices 


SSeS a 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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How to Tell 
Friend ‘No 
Sale at PX’ 


By EMILY POST 


“My husband is in the 
service and consequently we 
have the privilege of buying 
at slightly reduced prices at 
the base exchange. 

“A friend of mine whose 
husband is not in the serv- 
ice has asked me several 
times if I would buy some 
things for her when I do my 
shcpping. She is not entitled 
to this privilege and I think 
it is an imposition. Can you 
suggest a tactful way to re- 
fuse without seeming rude?” 


ee 68 

YOU CAN and should tell 
her that as it is strictly 
against the rules, your hus- 
band will not allow you to 
buy anything at the base ex- 
change that is not for your 
own use. 
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